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We find both in his Diary and in his letters that he grew in character year by year, till he attained in the end a mellowed and respected old age. When great and unexpected difficulties arose, he was always ready to meet them. He was, in fact, equal to the great occasions of his life.
In attempting an appreciation of the man we find ourselves in a great difficulty, for we have too much information to allow us to give a simple explanation of his character, and it is imperative that we should refrain from drawing our inspiration from the Diary alone.
It will therefore be necessary in the first place to catalogue the chief aspects of his character under the following heads: (i) husband and friend; (2) official; (3) patriot; (4) curioso or dilettante; (5) collector; (6) philanthropist.
(i) He was very fond of his wife, and very proud of her, arid as a rule they lived happily together, but yet at times he did not use her well. Then his conduct was both immoral and unmanly. Occasionally his remorse was great, and he made resolutions which unfortunately were not kept. His self-abasement in the last volume is the saddest episode in the whole Diary; but although this is a subject that cannot be overlooked, it is not one to be enlarged upon.
I fear that little can be said with respect to his moral character, but we must remember that, although there are many passages which we may well wish he had never written, these are not considerable in respect to the mass of the Diary, and that the larger portion is thoroughly healthy in tone, and never morbid, as confessions so often are.
As a friend he was admirable, and everyone connected with him may be said to have succeeded in life. For instance, although he constantly complained of his brother-in-law, Baity St. Michel, that officer went on step by step in the public service till he became a Commissioner of the Navy, and there can be no doubt that he owed this advancement very largely to Pepys.
The great Selden was one of Pepys's early friends, and so was the philosophical republican James Harrington, but some of the early acquaintances mentioned in the Diary are so undistinguished that the most diligent search is unproductive of information respecting them. As he got on in the world, his circle enlarged so as to include mostr. in Physic, did killme we see from an interesting passage in the Diary, under the date August 23rd, 1662 :en before granted to the
